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PREFACE 


The North Carolina Poetry Society, founded 1932, is an organization of 
poets from the entire breadth and length of the state. Its purpose is: “to 
foster the writing and appreciation of poetry; to bring together in meet- 
ing of mutual interest and fellowship, poets and friends of poetry; to en- 
courage the study, writing and publication of poetry.” 

The membership, which numbers 250-300, holds three annual meet- 
ings and numerous workshops throughout the state. A highlight of the 
year is the Annual Spring Contest. There are many poetry categories 
ranging from the Odgen Nash for light verse to Sydney Lanier, for the 
sonnet. Also included are special categories for students of all ages. Each 
May, the cash awards as well as honorable mention awards are given to 
the winners and a publication, Award Winning Poems, is presented. In 
November, the best book of poetry, by a North Carolina writer published 
in the previous year, is selected for the Zoe Kincaid Brockman Award, a 
silver bowl and $100 cash. 

In November 1983, at Culture Week in Raleigh, the North Carolina 
Poetry Society began a project to celebrate North Carolina’s 400 Year An- 
niversary. The project name became the title for this book. 

Through a series of nine workshops (four of which were made possible 
by a grant from the North Carolina Arts Council and the National 
Endowment for the Arts), participants from the NCPS as well as non- 
members worked on poems relating to the theme. Workshop leaders, 
representing ten North Carolina colleges and universities, eight editors, 
associate editors and/or directors of poetry publications in North Caro- 
lina, and three Poetry-in-the-Schools instructors, assisted in reading the 
poetry of the participants, providing critiques, leading discussions and 
offering historical inspiration. These past two years have been particularly 
interesting because the subject matter could be as old as 400 years or as 
young as yesterday. 

The editor and judge for this publication is the founding editor of St. 
Andrews Press. A native of Oregon, Ronald H. Bayes, a resident of 
Laurinburg, North Carolina, is currently Director of Writing at St. An- 
drews Presbyterian College, and author of numerous works of poetry, 
prose and criticism. He has also written for the stage. Bayes has taught at 
five colleges and universities around the world and lived in Japan on 
three occasions, co-translating a book of modern Japanese verse. 

We are honored to have Whiteville’s and indeed North Carolina's 
famous son, A. R. Ammons introduce this anthology. Mr. Ammons is 
the Goldwin Smith Professor of Poetry at Cornell University in Ithaca, 
New York. He has continued to have a strong attachment to North Caro- 
lina and in 1982 won the NCPS annual Brockman Award for his book of 
poems, A Coast of Trees. Mr. Ammons has received many national awards 
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including: The National Book Award (1973), The Bollingen Prize 
(1974-75), The National Book Critics Circle Award (1982), and the Mac- 
Arthur Fellowship (1981-86). He has also won the Traveling Fellowship 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, the Levinson Prize, a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship, and a grant from the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. His books of poetry currently in print number eleven. 
This anthology begins with a poem by North Carolina’s distinguished 
Poet Laureate, Sam Ragan, which is followed by the poerns of workshop 
leaders and juried poems by the participants. Also included in the book 
are works of art by members of the Lumbee Indian Art Guild in Pem- 
broke, North Carolina. This artwork was assembled under the auspices 
of the Native American Resource Center at Pembroke State University. 
Throughout the coming year, a series of readings will take place 
around the state in libraries, nursing homes, prisons, art centers and 
schools, “. . . in an effort to instruct and entertain the citizens of North 
Carolina with this poetic art form about its history these past 400 years.” 
North Carolina poets feel a strong tie to the events of our nation’s 
beginnings. The story of the voyage, the settlement at Roanoke Island 
and ultimately the mystery of The Lost Colony, have whetted our need to 
write. The North Carolina Poetry Society has chosen a theme and carried 
it from the title, to the dedication, and right through the body of poems 
by North Carolina poets and artwork by North Carolina Indians. 
It is indeed our pleasure and privilege to present to the State of North 
Carolina, this gift of poetry and art. 


Leon C. Hinton, President 
The North Carolina Poetry Society 
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INTRODUCTION 


Taking Exception 


I guess an interesting question, not answerable in brief, is how does a 
regular person become a poet? Where does she acquire the platform or 
stance or calling that enables her to speak, and how does her assuming 
the platform affect her community, state, or nation? In that question 
alone are many subsidiary questions, several times more questions than 
there are poets, and even more answers. But one question can serve as an 
axis to wind some thoughts around. 

What happens when a citizen takes exception to something? She 
defines herself in some degree away from an image of herself or her 
world agreed on by the community as the proper image. For example, a 
mother could take exception to the mother image society identifies her 
by. She could protest that the image, unacknowledged and automatic, is 
a form of tyranny not arising from nature, as it may sometimes seem, but 
a definition and imposition arrived at by the dynamics of the culture. The 
mother surprises in herself much energy not expressed by the mother 
image: she may want to serve others but not always serve others; she 
may be interested in carpentry or in business administration; she may 
wish to think of herself as a human equal, having access to equal rights 
and equal pay. 

The part of her potential nature that society's imposed image excludes 
from her own definition of herself becomes the exception she takes, the 
break, the halt, the inward hesitation that must erupt into speech. This is 
the platform, I think. This is the vocation, the calling. And this is where 
what poets say begins a complicated relationship with what societies are. 
The poet from the humble separation of her platform declares a differ- 
ence with society, a difference brought on by an overlooked wrong to the 
fullest possibility of her nature. Society, operating most smoothly when 
most homogeneous, resents the disturbance of a difference and margin- 
alizes the poet, attempting to re-right itself by stamping out the differ- 
ence. But the poet knows that growth and change tremble in and out of 
focus where lives are on the line, the poet's lines themselves cutting out a 
difference on the page that imitates the introduction of the difference into 
the world. If the announced difference stirs, redefines, completes others, a 
tendency develops in the society that may sweep away into a new time. 

The poet finds some part of her identify excluded from becoming 
operational in society. She notes that exclusion in herself, takes exception 
to thinking of herself in that way, mounts the platform of the exception, 
and administers the disturbances, the painful rifts of context that may 
eventually bring better things. 
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But helpful, necessary as it is for poets to sense shifts in tone and mean- 
ing in their worlds, to call attention to them and take exception to them, it 
is essential for larger purposes that the poet do all this with astonishing 
competence, with visionary authority. If the poet only notes and cures 
ills in her own time, she is locked in that time (or space or region) and 
becomes irrelevant as soon as the issue she has addressed is no longer an 
issue. But if the making of the poem, the coordination of word, image, 
rhythm is deeply moving, if the landscape of the mind presented is over- 
whelmingly enchanting, the poem takes on a value in itself, just as a 
basketball game beautifully played is meaningful beyond winning and 
losing, though winning and losing, as in wars and as any Southerner 
knows, is extremely important. 

The chief point I want to make has to do with the energies poets feel 
and cause with their local concerns and what can happen more broadly 
because of those energies. Local, regional concerns may bring poets to 
life as they address wrongs and rights, but if a poet happens also to ad- 
dress the wrongs and rights with commanding beauty, she becomes of 
interest not only to her own community and region but to the whole 
country and, conceivably, to the whole world. 

I've tried to draw a big curve, meanwhile protesting that it’s impossible 
to draw such curves justly and quickly. The poet takes exception to the 
way things are. The difference she notes becomes her minority platform. 
The minority status, the lack of endorsement, of the platform presses 
anger and risk into the arrogance of speech. The speech finds resonance, 
or doesn’t, in the society, and the poet witnessing agreeable change 
gratefully accepts the honors society gratefully bestows on her. But if the 
speech was beautiful, many other causes and countries will be attraced in 
order to praise what was beautifully achieved. 

So many poems in the anthology following present the liveliness I have 
been trying to name. In Lenard Moore’s poem, the unfamiliar keeps aris- 
ing within the familiar; the will to rebellion is quietly represented in 
Helen Goodman’s “Edenton Tea Party”; I am deeply touched by the 
exactness of place, the love and rage of Elizabeth Bolton’s poem; the 
graphic realism of Shelby Stephenson’s language releases us from the 
temptations of sentimentality; Lu Overton, Evolyn Rinehart, Mary Kratt 
and so many others bring the perceptions and feelings of poets to the rest 
of us, so much so as to tell us that North Carolina is a homeland of its own 
where the language is used in a way to interest everybody. 


A. R. Ammons 
2 March 86 
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. . . to the Lost Colonists 


HISTORY FROM A HILLTOP 


From the hilltop we could see 

For miles across the trees, 

And at night the highway 

Was a ribbon of lights 

Running to the city’s sky glow. 

But we were looking backward 

Where there were no lights, only a surging 
From the sea and down the valleys, 

The knottings of people in common cause, 
In communion and conflict, 

Coming and going, shaping and reshaping 
A place, a time, a people. 


How do we tell their story? 

That was the question before us — 

Telling the story through the camera’s eye — 
And each of us had a different answer. 
Episodes out of a past that shaped 

A present and a future. 

Each saw an event, an incident, as a turning point, 
A shaper of other events. 

The list was long: 

The coming of the railroad, 

A constitutional convention, 

Tobacco, cotton mills, 

Violence in Gastonia, 

Violence in Marion... 

All bits and pieces from the past, 

The fits and starts of four hundred years, 
Documents and drama dropped down 

In uneven segments of time — 

But never a flow, 

Never a flow of lights. 


—Sam Ragan 


Sheila Godwin 


Mother Earth, Father Sky 1977, acrylic 


Ceremonial 
Pottery 


1979, acrylic 


MORNING WALKS 


Salem Academy, founded 1772 


1967 — Mary Lee Speaks 


My broad-beamed roommate from Maine 
takes the circle shoulders first. 

I puff, rush behind her, stretch 

against this straight wool skirt, 

bend hard into the April wind. 

Beyond the circle, gravestones stand 

in rows like rigid desks. (Miss Nowak 
says: “Early walks made sunrise vigils 

for people before us—the planters, 

music makers, candle dippers, bread bakers 
dressed in brown muslin, white caps, 
knee breeches — who left us their ways.”) 
My roommate rounds her last lap of grass, 
turns toward dining hall, head mistress, 
Moravian manners that finish us 

proper as pioneers. 


1773 — Emma Speaks 


At six-o’clock, I am the first soul astir, 

my chance to view the garden solitaire — 
mint, parsley, thyme, all good to eat. 

Ah, but lavender for simple sweetness. 
Come May, I'll pluck some for my pillow. 
We laid this herbal garden in untilled soil 
broke the earth with modest tools. Quite bold, 
we pioneer in gardens as in lessons. 

Today I feel free as any man, a leader 
among women. Now the brass band tunes 
in the cemetery, mixes bright with birdsong. 
I pull the Easter air into my lungs 

and circle the garden. 


— Margaret Boothe Baddour 


CANE CREEK CLAY 


Orange County, NC 


Today I come to work in clay, to touch earth 
again, for luck, for its soft, pliant images, 

its hard-fired intuitions. I roll it, knead it, 

twist it, as life has shaped, twisted, kneaded, me. 


A wandering seabird circles overhead, 

drawn to this Appalachian seabed upturned, 
feeling the force engendered here, 

where the lizard, like man, expelled from water, 


Yearned, learned to fly. 

Mankind, still yearning to fly — 

if only in images, 

hands over-flying the malleable clay. 


A path of spring-leafed brambles 

follows the millrace, now empty and dry, 
back to the dam built by hand long ago, 
stacked fieldstones still holding, 


Cane Creek white-veiled, flowing, 
nourishing the stout canes of bamboo. 
This narrow valley of clay and water 
unravished by steam or gasoline. 


The grinding stones fallen flat 

on a wildflower lawn. The old mill— 

a rustic home, the oven—a kiln, 

the loaves — cooling bowls, pitchers, mugs, 


Brown as bread, blue as forget-me-nots. 

These pots, too, sprung from the claybanks 

of Cane Creek, this stout-hearted vale of bamboo, 
twisting back southward two hundred years. 


—Mary Belle Campbell 


BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY 


We speed through Craggy Flats, 

the tunnel’s end of light dilates, 
explodes to open sky. 

A carnival of fall rolls by on either side, 
parade of pheasant colors, 

gold and apricot among rich darker greens. 
And overhead sienna leaves 

confetti the air like coins 

showering wealth upon us. 

We climb through Pisgah Forest 

to Craggy Pinnacle. 

Cloud mist floats in layers, 

milky fog enveloping, receding. 

We penetrate opaqueness, 

hunt our way through muted brilliance. 
November limbs are penciled charcoal 
on a hazy scrim, autumn pattern 
stenciled through gray void. 

Scenes of blankness pique our sight, 
evoke the spangled splash of pointillist, 
suggest all height, all depth we ever knew. 


—Evalyn P. Gill 


HICKORY NUT GAP 
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Fog breaks into ghostly form 

over our mountain road. 

Memories compel me to a rocky cliff 
where wind sculpted his face. 

The heart is slow to change. 


Surefooted as a mountain goat 
I inch the cliff’s edge. 

Seeking his image 

I stare into eyes of stone. 


Keen as the eagle 

I watch for shifting rock. 

In a still moment 

my mind measures a dark ravine. 
There is no echo. 


— Hazel Foster Thomas 


NAOMI WISE 


Randelman, NC—In the early 1800's 
Naomi Wise, pregnant and unmarried, was 
pushed off the banks of Deep River by the 
father of her unborn child. Many claim her 
footprint still remains, embedded in a rock, 
near the site of her unfortunate demise. 


Naomi 

you weren't too wise 

to get took in 

by a mustached man 
spinning those sticky lies 
by the magnolias. 

No, Naomi 

that wasn’t wise. 

Born too soon 

for pale pink pills 
diaphragms 

or IUD s 

now you drift 

neath the deep Deep River 
with craw-dads 

and cold catfishes 

while I criticize 

Naomi 

who wasn’t wise. 


— Sandra Redding 


PORTRAIT OF OYAHMA GENERATIONS 


Great Grandmother Lola Anna— 
Granny’s mother — 

died when I was one. 

We did meet, or at least the 

attic picture left in 

dusty box shows four generations: 
Granny Franny apple-cheeked, in vogue, 
prim, antique Lola seated 

next to proud Mom holding 

six days worth of tiny baby, 

posing on a familiar brown sofa, 

now reupholstered, placed in a different living room 
in Granny's new house. 


Can this be the same Great Grandmother 

that Mom told stories about? 

She married Great Grandfather 

in the parlor, while her parents slept upstairs, unaware. 
The couple stood next to the upright piano, 

weeds of Queen Anne’s Lace brightened 

Lola’s blue Sunday dress. 

Often Great Grandmother’s Mother scolded 
disapproval of this poor young boy. 

His wish to study the ministry 

would take Lola far from Oyahma. 

Great Grandmother must have changed. 

How could this elderly woman ever have 

been young enough to run away from her mother? 


I place the photograph back in its box 

and hope I will some day have a daughter, 
add a new generation 

to the portrait. 


—Lisa-Catherine Yost 


INVINCIBLE IRENE 


Irene Rains—Costumer for THE LOST 
COLONY from 1938 to 1984 


The Armada 
bore down on the 
coast of England 
and the colony was lost. 


Three and a half centuries pass 
and a young woman 
begins to sew the silk 
brocade, the buttoned brass 


embroider the story told 
retold 
of why they came 
and why they were lost. 


Relentless as the storms 
that battered the band at Roanoke 
she pieces together history 
with petticoats 


that billow like 
sails in steady wind. 
Costume colors 
once clear and bright 


now faded tapestry 
woven tight 
will last 
her lifetime. 


Each summer she migrates to Manteo 
a bird once plumed 
now softened, worn 
Irene reigns queen 


behind the scene. 
Her fingers gnarl with age 
her jerkin pockets spill 
with hooks and thread 


a needle marks the place 
where breasts once full 
are hugged away 
by the actors she dressed. 


—Marsha White Warren 


SIGNS 


Rufus Darling said, 
“There’s a heap 
that’s just pure luck.” 


Of the two mills in his town, 
the one where he worked closed, 
and people brooded about Hong Kong. 


But Rufus shrugged and planted a row each 
of corn, beans, and okra 
and two of watermelon, 


then watched the drought race 
with rabbits and squirrels 
for the green leaves. 


The rust had eaten through 
his ’74 Chevy, and he couldn't sell it 
and couldn’t drive it. 


He decided to give up and leave North Carolina 
and started for Atlanta 
where Joe Greene had found a job, 


but he missed the bus 
that stops at Harold’s Fina at midnight 
and felt the rain and thought about God. 


Three men drove up in an ‘84 Lincoln 
and robbed him of $96 
and his old nylon 21” weekender. 


Sheriff Caldwell offered to lend him bus fare, 
but Rufus said, “I put a lot of store by signs. 
I’m gonna stay. It might be worse in Atlanta.” 


—Kinloch Rivers 


CAROLINA'S BOAT PEOPLE 


Is the land so unloving, 

so hostile a host, 

that they choose this gnawed hull 
and the anarchy of the sea? 

So many, so many 

ride the splintered ark, 

press the bow, jam the stern. 
Their bones scrape the deck, 

the oils of their bodies mingle, 
one flesh quickening. 


Heavy they ride, rise and fall, 
their hopes, the sea. 

With each oncoming wave 
the throat of the sea widens, 
swallowing, swallowing. 


—Rebecca Ball Rust 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. TEACH 
AND LORD CORNWALLIS 


A camera obscura will be required to fisheye 

the distance from Cape Fear to Ocracoke, and heal 
the social longitudes between these two: 

the General retrieving his head from the hoop skirt 

of a Wilmington tar-heiress at the firecracker approach 
of rebel drums, while Teach prods his thirteenth wife, 
topless/bottomless, up onto a plank bar 

dance to his crew’s rum-and-pistol music. 

When the Governor’s name is Eden 

it is useless to preach original sin. 


And how lightly Cornwallis skims over this submarine 
tableau of skeletons who grapple and swish 

barnacled swords among centuries of bluefish! 

What's Blackbeard lacking beard, eyes, nose, skin? 

A pose that vanishes like a world of cheese 

in the guts of Hatteras shipworms. And who shall I play — 
the greasepaint Indian who shouts Croatan! 

or the flipflop-and-flashbulb tourist who insists 

on shaking hands with these calcified histories? 

Anything you wear is overdressed in the company of bone, 


the General murmurs, sulking on a Yorktown-bound sloop 
amid 63 Tory cows lowing like seasick vicars 

and a spatter of royal tern shit holystoning the deck. 

He waves at clayeaters on the Cape Fear bluffs 

who shake dungforks and shout like cannibals. 
Meanwhile Teach curls his boy-god locks 

with bomb-fuses, praying that Queen Anne will toss 

his brains to her whippets and refine 

his soon-to-be piked head to a bronze lantern 

for lighting her stumble to the midnight pisspot. 


The photographer beckons (let me be a gutted flounder 

on Blackbeard’s belt, an egret feather in Cornwallis’ tricorn): 
the blackwidow hood slips, exposing her as the fourteenth 
wife of Bath, a specialist in the wet-plate process. 

The General freezes muddy-kneed from hopping through 
the river tunnel like an outhouse cricket, lips tarred 


with the syrup of Colonial adultery; Teach balances 

his ragged neck on a broomstick. Seated on a tripod, the Mrs. 
adjusts her skirt and depth of field with a moist thumb, 

then opens and closes her legs with a loud click of her tongue. 


—Robert Hill Long 


FROM ANOTHER ANGLE 


The blessed dead rest in our hearts 

like the tunes of youth. Their melodies 
mingle with the stuff of now. Their faces 
mix in our dreams with images of Christmas. 


Mary all in blue cradles my daughter 

in the crescent of her arms. My father 
stands behind like Joseph — quilted, 
turbaned, puzzled by the strange brightness. 


A cry of camels and the streets shine 

gold. My mother trailing white brings 
frankincense. Aunts and uncles long since 

passed march forward with the mystery of myrrh. 


Gabriel in the guise of my fairy godmother 
carries the star through back streets of our town 
calling us all to Bethlehem. We stumble 

from our dark doors into the madness of light. 


We cry the moment of our new birth. We walk 
hand in hand with shepherds from the hills 
of Kentucky. Everywhere, from Carolina 

to the mountains of the West there is music. 


— Anthony S. Abbott 


Derek Lowry 
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1984, acrylic 


SONNETS FROM SALTER PATH 


Barefoot, 

I walk across sun-bleached shells, 
warm sand and water mix 
squishes 

between toe cracks. 
White-bellied seagulls 
flutter overhead — 

wail out their never ending 
sonnets, 

White-capped breakers 
glitter and sparkle 

as they strain 

to erase my footprints. 


— Herbie Capps 


Butch Chavis 


Reflections of 1975, acrylic 
Present and Past pencil 


UNEMPLOYED 


The looms stopped 
the lights went out 
pink slips flew like silent bullets. 


The only sounds heard 
were the moans of agony 
and a short eulogy... . 
“Tt is over, goodbye.” 


Out of the devastation she emerged 
as a butterfly from a ragged cocoon 
strong and beautiful and free. 


Unshackled after centuries 
from dependence on textiles, 
she tested her wings 

flew headlong into the future 
and savored her release. 


— Linda Market 


DeLora Cummings 


The Concern 1986, watercolor 
of a Mother 


A WOMAN’S PLACE 


Like a pharoah’s tomb 
stripped of saleables 

this attic yields yet 

two portraits: 

Man and wife, no doubt, 
posed for these 

some forgotten day 

and now face on 

minus frames. 


Drawn to the woman, 

I touch her soft-centered hair, 
the small cap pulled around, 
trace the loose folds of her face — 
feel love — 

think white flowers, 

peonies, roses, 

unending sun. 


The eyes, surely blue, 
unite with mine: 

A find, untouched, 

I lift her up intact 

to the whiteness 

of light. 


—Sallie Nixon 


DeLora Cummings 


Little Women 1984, acrylic 


PEAR TREE 


One hill across from another 

where your name is stone, 

Margaret Alice Buie Morris. 

A new farm now and nothing stands 
that you knew; not the two-tiered barn 
smelling brown, of hay and cows, 
pitchforks and leather, metal traces; 

not the well house with ropes and chains, 
nor the shed of tubs and wrens’ nests 
high in old baskets; not the red-roofed 
house with three porches where you sat 
on a rail combing your hair rinsed 

with rainwater. The farm 

where everything fed something else 
and even water was saved. 


Saved like jewels in the pantry 
of cut glass, salt-rusted 
with pickles and pork. 


Pear tree, I drove fifty miles 

through thunder and hail to see. 

It had not a blossom less than 

when you lived and loved it, preserved 
even the last globe of goodness 

I taste still on the arched tongue 

of memory. 


—Ruth Moose 


LINEAGE 


Great Grandma 
Tirzah Amelia’s 

cut glass sugar bowl 
sits in my window 
and twinkles 

in the sun. 


Great Grandma 
Tirzah Amelia 

sits propped in a chair. 
Her eyes twinkle 

as she watches 

two year old David 
reach for 

the prism colors 
reflected on the rug 
and remembers 

her own young Martin 
grasping for the 

same rainbow. 


— Anna-Carolyn Stirewalt Gilbo 


AGAIN 


Something uncertain moves 

in the graveyard at duskfall. 
Perhaps a rabbit hopping 

among steadfast weeds 

or a woodrat crossing 

a sunken grave 

that waits for a wide oak leaf, 
falling through a prolonged silence. 


I listen by the roadside 
while a pale moon rises 
between closeby pines 
and the smell of tobacco 
blankets the air 

as it leaves a simple barn. 


On any day of summer 

you might see farmworkers, 

hanging tobacco in the old farm-building 
against the persistent heat 

while sparrows chatter among the birches. 


I know this baffling land 
where cats are forbidden, 
though they have been seen 
washed by the moonlight, 
silent as death — 

late at night 

when the dogs sleep. 


— Lenard D. Moore 


EDENTON TEA PARTY 


October 25, 1774 


There’s a stillness 

As Edenton’s gentleladies gather. 
Sweetgum’s crimson leaves dance at their feet 
As silken skirts rustle across the dry grass. 


Disdaining paint and feathers 

Worn by Boston brethren, 

The women step forward to sign their names 

And the sound of the scratching quill is heard in London. 


They lift a last cup of British tea, 
Then spill out their rebellion on Carolina soil. 


— Helen Goodman 


400 YEARS OF PROGRESS? 


Today the computer 
has its way; 
she should have known 
and let the matter lie 
where it lay: 
Social Security had stopped all 

DIRECT DEPOSIT for 

ID. NO. 
(9 DIGITS)—A 

at her alleged death, 
but she insisted on her 
survival and checks were resumed. 
So far, O.K. 


The affair with Medicare 

was graver. 

Their letter to her late 

husband (dead for nine years) 
could not save her: 

he could not answer; 

they would not listen to her, 

the aforesaid dead, and refused 
to pay her claim (involving, by 
the way, a heart condition). 
Desperate and confused 

she tenaciously argued, 

“The computer is lying!” 

but could not stand the strain— 
obligingly dying. 


—Mary E. B. Feagins 


GROWING 


They came 

over seas wider, wilder, darker 
than any Ulysses dreamed of 
seeking a better country 

to call home. 


They saw 

a goodly land, richer and harsher 
than gentle England, and bronze men 
and women tuned to the rhythm 

of earth and sky. 


And then 

they starved while the bronze people flourished, 
and so, forsaking English ways, 

they followed their new mentors 

into the forest. 


—Jean I. C. Tabory 


AT THE CITY LANDFILL 


AL Tne oe eee 


Two-hundred miles inland, gulls swell 
over dunes of waste in countless numbers, 
plummet, scatter, peck their way through 
masses of metal—refrigerators, washing- 
machines, an upended mattress covered with 
cabbage-rose ticking — the only flowers 
that bloom here in this stench where 

we wait, windows rolled tight, in line 
with garbage trucks and trailers to dump 
our bags of leaves, our Saturday prunings. 
Gulls rise, plummet, scatter, and we 

leave them there reeling out of element, 
dizzying the eye. 


Since, I have seen them circling supermarket 
parking lots, like remote control planes — 
bound to earth by that strong cord of hunger; 
evenings, balanced on balconies of the town’s 
public buildings, caught in nets of tall 
shadows, wingtips dipped into darkness — 
their webbed feet shifting in compliance, 
without rage. And I wonder if in dreams 
they follow ferry-wake from Ocracoke 

to Cedar Island, if they dive for bread 

the children toss into the wind. 


—Mary C. Snotherly 


DUKE, BULWARK OF STONE 


Page Auditorium sounds 

with groundswells of Brahms, 
cacophony of Ives, 

dissonance of Prokofiev. 

The North Carolina Symphony 

is an immense short lived battle. 
Students, with their clattering steps 

and determined but skipping heartbeats, 
attack cancer at the Medical Center, 

or prejudice in the Divinity School. 


A Fugue of buildings rise 

high like the Chapel Tower, 

low as the battle scarred classroom. 
Copper kettle drums echo 

down Duke's golf fairways 

created by Robert Trent Jones. 
Before this stone bulwark appeared 
while sweating in tobacco fields, 
blacks sang gospel here 

“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee.” 


—Richard DeLos Mar 


THE MAW 


Robert Dixon said he could gut a hog and have the haslet out 
in one minute and he went up from the throat with the knife and 
he did and someone put a tub under the stomach and it fell out, 
called it the maw. Nothing but dry corn in it. I got a 
peachtree limb and turned it wrongsideout. 

We cut the maw free and rinsed it with hot water, swaying it 
back and forth, dropping one end into a trench. Then we placed 
it in a clean tub of water. We did the intestines the same way, 
emptying the tub, and the chickens would come and peck the corn. 


—Shelby Stephenson 


EARTHWARD 


From Callaway Peak even the lower mountains 
lie sprawled about, diminished like hillocks 
seen from the apex of the unfinished ziggurat 
which dawn-age Yahweh wrecked in wrath 
and scattered like a child’s erector set 

because of mankind’s presumptuous climb 
heavenward away from flat earth. 

Up here on Grandfather's granite nose, 

those same primeval children could stand boldly 
fifty times higher than truncated Babel 

and shout with one voice, one tongue, 
glorifying high places greener than Eden. 


No latter-day deity would take umbrage 

at Adam’s grandchildren who climb high mountains 
higher than Babel or Jacob’s ladder, 

because they love their earth mother 

and need to stand back a way 

to look down and around at all of her, 

all her enduring green beauty, which shows up 
in god’s telescope as a a blue-white ball 
turning, turning against a black velvet backdrop 
pricked by the sparkle of a billion stars. 

But from both perspectives, harsh wastelands 
wrought by man in his own image 

where Eden was and Babel toppled 

are hidden shamefully beyond horizons 

or lost in misty distance. 


—John Foster West 


THE LIVING WATERS 


On a vacant lot 
at the corner of Dauphin and Broad, 
they pitched a tent, 
and sent out the call 
REVIVAL 
COME MEET YOUR SAVIOR 


We could depend on 

an Amen there, Brother! 

some rolling in the aisles, 

others talking in tongues; 

best of all, Bible stories acted out. 


Trash! our Episcopal parents scorned, 
but we went, 

sneaking in on all fours 

under the torn tent flap, 

down on our knees in mud and sin, 
and between the preaching and scenes, 
we ducked in and out so as not to pay, 
because you pay and pay, 

and the last time under, 

John Mac put his hand on my thigh 
and rubbed on up. 


Tumbling onto the fresh crushed clover, 
I craved what I felt. 
Amen, Sister! 
was the call we heard, 
singing out for the Second Coming, 
singing 


O perfect love — 
that wafer melting on the tongue, 
that fountain filled with blood — 
love, 
an everlasting thirst, 
the well deep where we came to draw. 


—Julie Suk 


OCRACOKE PONIES 


We scanned the beach 
for sight of them galloping 
along the surf, 


searched marshy grasses 
for flash of tail, 
glimpse of flowing mane. 


We came upon it then: 
Beside the road—a pasture 
encircled by a fence. 


There they were—the ponies, 
penned, 
grazing as gently as lambs. 


Tourists stood outside 
the rail 
and fed them sugar lumps. 


I reached out 
to one that trotted up and 
licked my hand 


and tried to picture him 
racing wild and free again 


along a wind-swept shore. 


—Ellen Turlington Johnston-Hale 


AT KILL DEVIL HILLS HOTEL 


10:15 A.M., August 6, 1945 


Across the Beach Highway the Memorial stands, 
symbol of a dream—that they could fly, 

no thought of anything but cycle parts, 

wing struts, winter winds, sloping sand, 

their goal—to keep the fragile craft in flight. 


The flag blows out straight in the steady breeze. 
The granite pylon reaches up, proclaims 

that man has made a conquest over air 

with “Dauntless Resolution, Genius, Faith.” 

Or such is the view we see from Nags Head beach 


where the sun beats down on children holding back 

the surf with fortresses. Their parents watch, 

play porpoise with them, read in the shadow of the dunes. 
We lean into our cars to hear the news 

from Hiroshima, “Enola Gay.” We stare 


at sand that changes with a shifting wind 

and tide, brings oil in shore from tankers hit 

far off. Clouds darken the pylon, dim-out the scene; 
we pick up shovels, pails, seize towels against 

the chill, move close and take our children’s hands. 


— Susan Rose 


EON WISE 


In jet cloud age, this village lies anachronistic 
cumulus sunsets, ski-runner mule drawn sledges; 
eyes see pastures; cows hand-milked at evening 
cross super-highway lowing. 


Even warning signs slow modern 
motorists to stop for cows. 


Here bare foot age old earth walk I 
swing vine tree held and by a brook 
watch lizard moved fern shake drops 
whereat birds tease 


Down dusty road stands shack — 
behind, small duplicate. Hand plow 
rests, rusts by lean-to wall. Lamps show 
no wires, antennae, modern power. 


The seasons here keen felt make known their 
presents. Sun rises recognised and sets with 
companionship. Night, too, parades its fact. 


Perhaps a Walden in a time is needed as in 
space. There may be something said for holding sight 
and senses to a memory of a past. 


While jets break sound to speed-shake all 
man builds, half centuries 
cause no sudden turmoil here. 


—Lu Overton 


VISITING TRYON PALACE 


I like the kitchen best. 

There is a welcoming warmth 
that holds more charm 

than painted drawing rooms. 
My people surely spent 
indentured time there 

and in the gardens. 

They did not promenade 

the pleached allées 

but planted, tended, gathered in, 
preserving stores 

against the coming cold 

as folks have always done 
time-out-of-mind. 

From attic dormers on the Trent 
they overlooked the boats from Home, 
and cherished more 

the promise of the land. 


— Betsy Cox 


Onrten F 


WATERSIDE THEATER, CENTER STAGE 


Manteo, NC 


No Maltese cross was found upon the post 
To show the colonists fled in danger’s wake, 
And yet they left the English cross embossed 
Upon this land, a mark for freedom’s sake. 


It shines here center stage where actors play 
Brave roles which recreate their sacrifice; 

As I stand here alone by light of day, 

I wonder at what cost they paid its price. 


Before these silent rows in summer sun, 

I linger by the cross in prayer of thanks 

For those who came and went, with fate unknown, 
Who brought Sir Walter’s vision to these banks. 


The stage is empty; theater, as well, 
Except for one remembering by a cross 

A few who passed, unable to foretell 

The heritage which lasts beyond their loss. 


— Barbara McCoy 
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MI KWAY NIM ROANOAK 


Mi kway nim means ‘remember’ in the 
modern dialect of Ojibway of the Algonquin 
language spoken on the Carolina coast in 
the fifteenth century. 


English skin white as the Cliffs of Dover 
tends the iron pot on the tripod over the embers 
coral by dark, grey by light of day. 


Smoke drifts, smoke seeps 
through wattle and wood to rest under roof thatch 
permeate the packed clay floor 


dim the sleek yellow satin of hair 
pulled back into a knot 
tight as necessity. 


A wooden pail bounces on rope in her fingers 
on the way to the spring for drinking water 
cuts on return, heavy as hogshead. 


She rinses her face with drinking water 
quickly, when no one sees, 
one frivolity in a hard new land. 


Small and neat she stretches up 
to seem tall as cliffs — knowing 
through the smoke, he sees 


mi kway nim 
at Roanoak. 


— Marie Gilbert 


THEIR PLACE, OUR HOME 


Red men, in a place of their own, 
not by sufferance, but by right chant... 
In loin leather and feathered cape 


they gather in fireglow to honor gods 
of moon, rain, wind. In dance and song 
they extend hands to share woods, 


and maize and peace. That clasp, a thorn, 
pierced the new man’s pride. The shore, where 
youth and age for centuries had deified sun, 


swallowed the blood from invaders’ 
gun. Through years of strife, of war and storm 
the divided land became a citadel 


that lured millions to a buttressed gleam. 
The prospect of fit time and circumstance 
drew the hungering from sundry places. 


Cities, untamed, harbored smut and squalor; 
crime in the wake left Black struggling through bars 
toward White. Treating barriers with words is futile 


if surgery is wanted. Laws control symptoms, 
do not cure disease. Yet pathfinders preserve 
a melding America: Their Place, Our Home. 


—Ruby P. Shackleford 


MOUNTAIN WOMAN 


She measures time by cobwebs. 

Parchment fingers weave secrets of mugwort 
and madder root 

lodestones 
and nightbird calls. 

When dry leaves tremble 

and younglings mew to a stalking moon, 

she sweeps stubblefields 

with her rocking chair broom. 


—Evolyn Rinehart 


SQUAW 


Beautiful maiden, how lovely you are. 
Dressed in your white buffalo attire. 
All the luring looks, bashful winks, 
flirtatious bareback rides. 

No work from sunup to sundown today. 
Today’s the day you waited for. 

You yearned for, craved his touch. 
Soon now. 

Tomorrow more maize to mash, 

bread to bake. — Buffalo to kill, 

meat to dry, skin to soften, 

to stretch, tepees to make. 

Braves to bare, arrows to sharpen. 
Horses to catch, to break. 

Beautiful squaw, it is sunup 

again. 


—Cora B. Livingston 


CAROLINA MOUNTAIN MAN 


Carolina mountain man 

You walk the rugged countryside; 
Work the fertile fields at dawn; 

Mend the roof above your head; 

Reap your harvest with humble pride; 
Rejoice when rains come pouring down 
then thank Him for your wooden bed. 


Carolina mountain man 

You love the calling of the loon; 

Heed the warnings of first frost. 

Your chair is comfort, rocking steady 
and hickory embers warm your room. 
I watch you gently bow your head 
nightly praying, “Lord, I’m ready.” 


Carolina mountain man 

Your life I watch with silent awe. 

I've naturally loved the simple way 
we've come to live our lives together; 
Praising God because we saw 

the beauties of this earthly time 

He granted us to share forever. 


Carolina mountain man 

You are the stronghold of my life. 
By choice I do not serve above you 
as your devoted mountain wife. 
My prayer in life is just to love you. 
We work our winter fields as one. 
We pause to view the summer sun. 
I’m happy in the path you trod, 
Carolina mountain man. 


— Bobby Sidna Hart 


LEND AN EAR, JOHN LOCKE 


In 1668 John Locke composed the Funda- 
mental Constitutions of the Carolinas, 
in which it was expressly stated that the col- 
ony was to be open to settlement by “Jews, 
heathens and other dissenters” and any seven 
or more persons agreeing in any religion 
should constitute a church or profession. 
—Encyclopedia Judaica, Vol. 12 


John Locke, into one huge pot 

you dropped Jews, heathens, dissenters; 

odd ingredients for a North Carolina stew. 

Jews wove a mystic seven into the Bible's fabric. 
Heathens worshipped five planets, sun and moon. 


Do you remember proclaiming: 

“Revolution in some circumstances is 

not only a right, but an obligation” . . .? 

Jewish volunteers marched in Washington’s Army. 
In the 40th Infantry six Cohen brothers wore gray. 


Your words: “Each man has a right 

to the product of his labor... .” 

Later immigrants peddled pots and pans. 
“Egg-eaters”, the Cherokees called Jews 
who stocked their meat at way stations. 


You believed: The mind is born blank, 

a tabula rasa upon which the world describes itself. 
Jews fought and bled for state and country. 

The Cones of Greensboro wove textile dynasties 

and patterned welfare programs. 

In blue ink, Jewish merchants, lawmakers, benefactors 
wrote their history on North Carolina’s pages. 


Well done, John Locke. 


—Muriel Hoff 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH CANONIZED 


I rode the bird 
swift of wing 

over London way 
to see where Sir Walter 
lost his head. 

He failed to deliver 
ship loads of gold, 
t’'was sadly said. 
We treated him 
most kindly, 

that heroic man: 
we scattered ashes, 
tinderly, 

in his name 

from an old tin can. 


—Royce Ray 


James Locklear 


Railroad Station 1985, oil 


Iam a potter at heart. 
I am more in harmony 
with the clay in my hands 
than under my feet. 


Yellow Pot 1985, oil 


AINT A GON TO BE RUNOVER NO LONGER 


Jacup Jones to the Fayetteville Observer, 1825 


“4 sene in your paypor sum time back a piece 
...now i have ben to fayett 

and Ive ben to raley 

and Ive seen all your big works 

and I have never seen 

any of you whigs 

that I kerd a sent for 

...[ reckon ther is 

just as gud democrat papers 

as yourn is a whig 

and I mean to subscribe for won 
but It wont be yourn 

case you is always 

makin fun of the democrats 

and hard shel Baptusts 

...we democrats are hemin you inn 
on both sides 

we are goin to quit to fayett 

and send our flower to Norfolk 

and you will not get 

to cheet uss any more 

...[or rile me for being made] to pay toll 
on your Dratted plank Road 

you see we democrats up her 

aint a gon to be runover no longer 


Yours & C soforth 
Jacup Jones” 


Snow Camp P.O. 
Alamance County, N.C. 


— Mary Kratt 


Derek Lowry 


Return from Long 1984, acrylic 
Winter's Journey 


CROATOAN 


We scan the seascape for ships 

that never come 

and tread cobblestones 

of hunger and death. 

A hollow cough leaves our young men 
weak and yellow, 

our children cry 

our women whisper, “What will we do?” 


I keep the watch all day. 

Specks on the horizon 

bring shouts of joy, but hope falls 
heavy as burial dirt. 

The ocean is a monument 

of cold wet winds 

and wolves are howling in the west. 


The Brown Man points to tall trees 
fishing waters and fertile ground. 


I carve the message. ... 


— Kate Kelly Thomas 


TSALI 


Soaring, swooping, wings spread wide, 
an eagle glides home — 
soars over Lake Fontana, 
on to Clingman’s Dome, 
hiding place of one Tsali, 
who, with wife and sons, 
took refuge from the white stockade, 
defied the plans the white man made, 
hid ‘neath Clingman’s Dome. 
He left his cabin and his dreams, 
his crop-filled field, fish-fed streams, 
but took along his Indian pride, 
his plan to ever keep alive 
the legends, rites and to survive 
with honor as a Cherokee. 
When, at last, the moment came, 
the chance to set his people free, 
when white men followed with their scheme, 
he made the sacrifice, supreme, 
came down the mountain, unafraid, 
refused the blindfold, stood alone, 
requested death be by his own— 
while eagles cried their elegy 
over Clingman’s Dome. 


— Virginia Fleming 


HAUNTED 


The birds that sing the morning in recall 

the days, the nights, slow motion dawn to dawn. 
This manor, framed by undulating lawn, 

by sculptured hedges, iris marching tall, 

once knew a time unhurried, sweet and slow. 
The house is haunted by the long ago. 


The terraces still wait for tea and scones. 

The library still holds a ghostly trace 

of brandy and cigars. The fireplace 

hides ghosts of pine logs in its blackened stones. 
The Great Room’s polished parquet floors recall 
the monthly musicales, the Annual Ball. 


Upstairs the ghosts of laughing children hide. 
So many stairs! I count three flights in all — 
two narrow ones, the stairs in the front hall 
are wide and gracious, perfect for a bride. 
When French doors let the Jasmine breezes in, 
the chandeliers start chiming Lohengrin. 


The servants’ wing is empty now. To reach 
the narrow rooms, you go up narrow stairs, 
down narrow halls, to find two chairs, 

a single bed, one chest of drawers in each. 
The kitchen bells keep calling down below: 


“acres of lawn to mow 

trees to prune, hedges to trim 
Sterling to polish and put away 

ten beds to make 
eight baths to clean 

the dining room seats twelve 
the Great Room, thirty-five 

—eighty, if buffet...” 


The ghosts of bells keep ringing down below 
—summoning, summoning. Hurry, hurry .. . go! 


—Claire Cooperstein 


GREAT-UNCLE ELI 


The oldest son of Aaron Griffith, 

you loved every foot of your father’s farm 

in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina. 

Every spring you walked behind a plow 

to turn that rich earth and plant corn. 

You stopped now and then to hear a mockingbird, 
or to gather a handful of violets for Margaret, 
blue-eyed daughter of your neighbor, Jim Wilson, 
the girl you hoped to marry. 


But, in 1861, when you were nineteen, 

Jefferson Davis called you to another field. 

On a hill at Gettysburg, your Scotch-Irish blood 

poured into the soil of Pennsylvania. 

Your papa brought you home to lie in Ebenezer Cemetery 
with your family, under an oleander tree. 

Your only brother, Walker, too young for war, 

grew up, married Lula Grier, became my grandpapa, 

and your nieces and nephews remember all you gave for us. 


But I, for one, think that’s not much comfort, 
and I am angry because you missed your life. 


—Elizabeth G. Bolton 


TRYON’S PALACE 


December 5, 1770 


John Hawks smiled as he watched the scene 
Remembering how this marsh had been. 
His palace would stand for generations 
Forget past years of peregrinations. 


Standing among shadows of the park 

He saw tall windows glowing in the dark, 
Heard fiddle music from the open door. 
No hint here of any war. 


Inside, candles dripped in their silver sconces, 
Ladies curtsied in responses 

To a lover's signal, a secret plan 

Answered by opening or closing a fan. 


King George, in his gilded frame, looked down 
At the newest jewel of his crown. 

Very few thought and no one said 

Of the rage and torment that might lie ahead. 


Let rebels march against the king 

Peace would last, at least until spring. 
Tonight all was well, a time for cheer, 

To toast the new palace and the coming year. 


— Nancy Bradberry 


PORTSMOUTH ISLAND 


September, 1984 


You left the old paths 

that dead-end in cedar marsh, 

the shuttered school, 

post office boarded up, 
hurricane-twisted Methodist church, 
empty, now, over forty years. 

The morning sun still salutes 

your yellow house, 

but the sea-skiff, gone to pieces 

in the yard, no longer sees familiar 
places— Mullet Shoal, Merkle Hammock, 
Daniel Swash.. . 


Untamed silence 

remembers no names; 

south to the bight wash 

wash salt creeks blank as the sky. 
The wind wanders beaches 
where sea-turtles entrust 

to mothering moonlight 

their foam-white eggs, 

and gull shadows dance 

with transparent feet. 


You left Portsmouth — 

a monument of sand 

to men who put up picket fences 
against eternity, 

and to you, Henry Piggott — 

the one last, silent man 

who shared the reef for years 
with God 

and two white ladies. 


—Janet Adkins 


CRUSOE’S ISLAND 


What terror drove men and women in the 
early nineteenth century into the wilderness 
of North Carolina’s Green Swamp that reaches 
from Lake Waccamaw almost to the ocean — 


their fear so great they did not emerge from 
the swamp and no one knew they were there 
for one hundred fifty years? They cleared 

a long narrow ridge, called it Crusoe’s Island, 


hunted, fished and farmed for survival, 
occasionally sending a flat, 

hand-hewn boat to Old Dock to sell furs and buy 
supplies they could not produce. Some married 


English settlers. They paved the road 

to Old Dock in nineteen fifty and when 
two hundred fifty descendants 

who lived along a crude road on the island 


were found, they were forced to send their children 
to school in nearby Hallsboro, They had 

forgotten their homeland, religion, how 

to read, write or spell. Why were they there? 


There are many versions. Nine-year-old Joe Duvall 
told his first grade teacher at Hallsboro 

his grandfather, Jean Formy-Duvall 

a French surgeon, had saved treason-doomed men 


in Paris from execution with blank-filled 
muskets, the prisoners simulated death, 

a false death report filed. They escape to Haiti 
where they were caught in the rebellion led 


by Jean Jacques Dessalines, again escaped 
in an open dory, landed at Southport 
and fearing return to France and certain 
death by American authorities, 


went up the Cape Fear River and pushed into 
the Green Swamp. Today, Joe and the others 
have Gallic features, Northern English dialects, 
seldom leave Green Swamp, are self-sufficient. 


Other accounts are not this romantic. 


—Leon C, Hinton 


STARING OUT TO SEA ON ROANOKE ISLAND 


Women get lost from these banks. 

Everyone knows about Eleanor Dare 

Whose father left her here with a small baby. 
She disappeared completely, 

“Without a trace,” they say; 

And her father never saw her again. 

She disappeared into the sea. 


Even Theodosia Burr, that eighteenth century lady, 
Fled life at Brookgreen Gardens, 

And was lost on the way to visit 

Her infamous father in New York. 

Her ship disappeared from these waters. 


And then there was the most remarkable woman 
Of them all— Ann Bony, the pirate lady, 

Who left her Irish father 

And his Carolina plantation 

And went to sea; 

And she never returned — 

Last seen in Jamaica, they say. 


Did they all three escape their fathers 
And this cloying hot land with all its duties 
And return to the sea? 


—Annella Moore Rockson 


SANDBURG LIVES ON 


Carl Sandburg stood on the front porch 

of Connemara, Flat Rock, North Carolina. 
A winding road led past the big house 

to the tall, red barn, shaded 

by walnut trees and a giant elm. 

Trails criss-crossed through an acreage 

of evergreen forests on Little Glassy Mountain. 
He looked toward the Smoky Mountains 
framed by a lakeside view 

of green meadows laced with wild flowers. 
The fragrance of hemlock, white pine 

and rhododendron filled the air. 

He could see the moss-covered 

natural rock landmark 

where Cherokee Indians and traders met. 
It had everything needed, and more, 

a mecca for those who try to write; 

the serenity of the mountains as inspiration 
—the realization of a dream, 

a place where people can 

read and read and read. 


“This is it, Lillian,” he said. 
“We will look no longer.” 


If we follow a path 

through the cool shade of hemlocks 
we feel surrounded with the presence 
of a man’s spirit coming home. 
Whether we be standing near the “dizzy corner”, 
or by the floor-to-ceiling bookcases, 
his rich deep melodious voice 

still echoes through Connemara. 

His soul and spirit still speak 

to those who listen. He belongs 

to us now —and to the ages. 


—Brunice C. Cole, Jr. 


YOU SALOME! ARE THE CLOUD 
DANCING ON GRANDFATHER MOUNTAIN 


You tiptoe across the 
sleeping giant, 
Grandather’s chest. 


In your chiffon dress, 
playful-swayer, 

you jeté, jeté and 
pirouette. 


Dropping a veil 

you shield Grandfather’s 
shoulders, wrap them warm 
in wintercold. 


As if to ease a headache, 
next cloth you unfold 
binds his brow. 


In fascination, I watch 
your kiss; it bandages 
his lips with frothy gauze. 


Teasing seduction weaves 
weaves a shroud: 
Grandfather's face disappears 
in silk. 


The tempo quickens. 


When more layers fall, 
braid tight his throat, 
I know your aim: it’s 
off with His head. 


For shame! Salome 

Is not one head — 
John the Baptist’s — 
omnipotence enough 
for your harlot’s plate? 


— Grace DiSanto 
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ONE COLD DAY IN MARCH 


“, As he died to make men holy, 
Let us die to make men free, 

While God is marching on.” 

“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 


March winds blew cold 

stirring the fire of Dessa Mapp’s Wash pot. 
Lye soap, 

square chunks in a bubbling mist, 

the only sound to greet the old white man 
stopping a buggy in her swept dirt yard. 
Smoky winds whirled 

framing a timeless etching, 

the young captain 

home in gray from Richmond, 

to say goodbye to slavery Dessa Mapp. 
Cotton Crosses Fire 

a woven tapestry of time. 

Childhood love segregated into freedom road 
to stretch fifty years over deep rutted clay. 
Strife Sweat 

Husbands Wives 

Death 

Beginning End. 

The old man stood, and Dessa Mapp, 
recognized grace of black white existence in hard Carolina soil 
that weakly grew winter greens for sale. 


Hands, 

trembling now, 

paid again for greens never eaten, 
the gray coat now blue, 

the eyes always strong, 

aged shoulders 

turning for the buggy team 

one cold day in March. 


—John Partin 


CAROLINA TOBACCO FARMER 


“Tobacco demands,” he will tell you 


and tomorrow, you may see him, 
his wife, his tall sons and 

rosy shorts-clad daughters, 

all bending in the hot field, 
slaves to the fruitless, 
relentlessly growing weed. 


Go home with them to a supper 
cooked by the youngest daughter... 
peas, ham, cornbread, buttermilk... 
plain fare unconcerned with 

Cordon Bleu, yet a plenitude. 


After supper, sit on the porch 
to talk a spell 

while the kids, in clean jeans, 
go off in the pickup 

and assorted old cars, 


and listen as he tells, the farmer, 
how this year’s crop is poor, 

last year’s was better, 

and this sure to get worse, 

or the market will drop, a’ways does. 


Notice, in this farmer’s eyes, 

the glint of the gambling man. 
Tobacco, the greatest gamble... 
his cards, dice, baccarat... 
demands, it is true; but the pots, 
won or lost, are big, big. 


Come back in the fall if you like. 


The house will be more fixed up; 
the wife may be driving a new car; 
and the older kids, boys and girls, 
will be gone up to State. 


—Kitty Beasley Edwards 
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Butch Chavis 


Return to a Way of Life 1986, stretched leather 
acrylic 
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DEVIL’S TRAMPING GROUND REVISITED 


Just before Harper’s Cross Roads, a sharp right; 
The road narrows, civilization thins. 

A Chatham farmer pointed to the place, 
“See that crooked tree? That's it.” 

I was left with Devil’s Tramping Ground 
That blue October day. 


I pondered the lore I’d known forever: 
The devil comes out in dark of night, 
Perambulates the circle, plotting wicked schemes, 
Trampling his wrath into the barren site. 


I approached with awe Satan’s high place 
Where no wire-grass grows, no broomstraw, 
No goldenrod or aster; 
Just a lone misshapen tree (hybrid post oak and black jack), 
Burled by a disturbance of nature, hollow and grotesque. 


A path encircled the clearing, 

Its soil cinder-black and powder-fine — the devil’s track. 
A crow cawed from a distant limb; overhead, 

Blue jays squawked at my intrusion. 


I read the landscape that blue October day: 

A fall warbler sang in a redd’ning sweet gum tree; 
On a tiny spot of sterile ground, 

Beneath the tortured oak, 
I saw, bravely growing, lichens and moss, I rejoiced! 


—June Wren Butler 


Derek Lowry 


Young Warrior 1983, acrylic 


PRESENCE 


Some nights a thin reedy wail 

drifts down-river where Little Alamance 
joins Great Alamance. Perhaps 

he crouches over a dying fire 

fingering his crude five-note flute, 
dances to rhythm of rattling gourds, 
hypnotic drumbeats; plays games 

with wooden bat and ball... 


Look sharp 

through morning mists 
as you pause 

between two bridges 
at Saxapahaw. 

You may see him: 


Loin-clothed, bear-greased, 
a tawny Sissipahaw 

stands tall and proud. 
Wary black eyes 

observe all movement 

on the Haw. 


So brief, this tribe’s stay 
along The Old Trading Path 
where they bartered 

with the “light skins,” 

even fought beside them. 


Vanished now, engulfed 
like crows’ feathers 
by swirling currents. .. 


except for him... 


Not long ago, one who caught 
a glimpse of him 

in morning mists 

served a tennis ball 

across a little court 

on the banks of the Haw... 
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the ball disappeared 

but a rounded wooden object, 
half rotted away, 

rolled clumsily 

toward the net... 


—Elinor Owens Gray 


TO ELLA RICHARD 


Born 1875. Buried 1953. 


Grandmother, I need you, 

your time like a hood, your houseful. 

From those deep corners, dust could dance 
up into window-narrowed sun. 

The furniture so heavy it was never moved 
casts outsized shadows, faintly animal, 
nailing down the afternoons. 

Late, from porch chairs in the dark, 

the moon we saw was yours. 

Like you, it went thinner. 

Like you, it came back. 


Your fingers stained with dewberries — 

(the kitchen full of glass, the boiling purple) 
your scissors shaped like a tiny stork — 

(the white, white darning egg in its basket) 
and lace you made with a bone hook. 

I see your hands among the brittle pages 

of the huge Book of Birds, 

though that unadventurous liking never took you 
much farther than the mocker in the yard. 
You'd say, “we'll just step round 

and pick some jonquils in the lane”, 

that winding, bushy path that only just 

got itself finally to the road. 

Your word for it was a small allegiance: 

by then a Jane meant just the one-way straight 
for cars keeping to narrow places of their own. 


In your twenties you were Woman 

At the Turn of the Century: 

you could be a textbook. 

We write the poems that pretend we’re you, 
and put in the fury at all we know you lost. 
That story’s full of props, of course, 

but it is true as well. It’s just 

that there’s more to it, 


more than the vote you got but never used, 
more even than that purest truth 

you told your three grown children: 

“4f I'd known how not to, 

I wouldn't have had a single one of you.” 
You said it without malice or despair. 

It was simply there 

like the knitting in your lap, 

as they were there, your loved children 
grown, to whom you owed no more 

than the late care of saying things out plain. 


No late-comer, woman, poet, no one 
needs to speak for you who spoke yourself. 


And now, we are the moon, 

long, clear fingers practicing our reach. 

We think there’s more to know our shining for. 
There is. Yet which of us 

does not choose sometimes your necessities, 
your way to what is simply there 

and gathering on the world like fruit, 

each thing with its shadow-opposite 

not spoken of, but known? 


And we need your ordinary birds, 

migrations more certain on the yellowing page 

than in our air. We need, for light, 

the presences of bone and lace, ripe berries, scissors 
cunning-shaped for luck, and sharp; 

eggs of milky glass and jonquils here 

where the music of the old names fails 

in a murderous traffic charging every hour 

more terrible and sure. 


—Betty Adcock 


TAKING LETTIE HOME 


Moore County, 1884 


The three of them were standing beside the feather bed 
when Lettie, age 31, went to sing with the angels. 
Thomas, stoic, fearful of contracting hysteria, 

did not allow his children a display of grief, 

so they embraced and wept outside in the loving, 
breast-like shadow between the stone chimney and cabin. 
After caressing Lettie’s body with spring water 

to erase the stealthy footprints of death, 

dressing the chilling shell in her Sunday outfit, 

now too large, wrapping her in the woolen coverlet 

she had woven on the lonely loom, 

he laid the shard of her on the planking of the wagon. 
The spiritless mule creaked them toward the homeplace. 
As dogwoods hemorrhaged cold, colored tears, 

the children cried their stomachs full of pain. 

Thomas's labored breathing rasped 

around the woe clotted in his throat. 

Heart-shaped leaves from the Judas trees 

already were beginning to fall apart 

on the bloody red, clay banks. 

The journey took an interminable, grey, November time. 
Outlined against sundown at the end of her lane, 
Granny saw three silhouettes instead of four 

in the advancing gloom, and then she knew. 


—Marie Kennedy Robins 


WHAT SHADE GRAY 
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Aunt Mollie’s dress lapped his brogan-legs; 

blue eyes peered from beneath grandma’s 

bonnet slipping his balding head. 

Red clay rolled like silent waves 

behind his mule-drawn plow. 

Beyond the thicket muzzle-loaders boomed 

the greening piedmont in morning sun. 

Heart of a hard-pressed farmer chanted his luck — 
“No blood of mine to mop a Mason-Dixon line.” 
“Slow now, Nellie. ..Gee, Nellie.” 

“A rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight.” 
A whispered “whoa” at the row’s end. 

The very day Sherman’s boys in blue pitched 

camp in nearby woods soldiers in gray circled 

the Somer’s well — 

“All deserters will be shot on sight!” 

Aunt Mollie dropped her tub and ran. 

Tossed through his cabin door, Uncle Heck’s 
body thudded to the floor like a deer hunter's kill. 
The last baby, Elizabeth, crawled there to finger 
his calloused hand. 


Today birds come and go in a Caswell plot 
an old marker leans under a giant poplar 


\ WILLIAM HECTOR SOMER 
...counted for the Confederate. 
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SPRING, 1791 


A gentle sun warms Salem’s cobbled streets 
to tempt and tease the waxing buds to bloom. 
Light breezes stir the forest canopy 

and shadows flicker on each shingled roof. 


Anticipation crackles through the town 

while neighbor farmers’ wagons ply the roads — 
their wives are bonneted against the glare 

and children fidget in their Sunday best. 


Apprentices in choirs arrange their goods. 
A window in the tavern’s finest room 

is opened to admit the perfumed air, 

and muted clatter travels down the stairs 
when nervous fingers drop a candlestick. 


Along Main Street small noses press the glass 
to glimpse the riders as they pass along. 

To blare of trumpet, rich French horn joins in, 
and gleaming trombone adds it mellow voice 
of welcome to the entourage of State. 


Aloof and grand, George Washington alights. 
The dignitary climbs to tavern porch, 

there pauses to look down across the rail, 
waves Once with formal air, retreats inside. 


Though wearied from his trip, the honored guest 
attends Singstunde, samples food and drink, 
and walks among the citizens to see 

the Village Pump, bare earth around it cleared 

to demonstrate young Salem’s happy claim 

of running water, modern miracle. 


A farmer's work-worn fingers come to rest 
upon the bobbing head of his young son 
who stretches in his eagerness to see; 

and something of the father’s pride is sensed 
through contact, and because his voice is low. 


“Remember this, and some day tell you sons 
your President passed by so close at hand 

that you could nearly reach right out and touch 
the most renowned of all our country’s men.” 


— Sally Svee 


REMEMBERING NEWS BULLETINS 


Dunkirk 

bulletins blare 

the man in the shop 
lifts a small gray mouse 
twisted in a trap. 


Pearl Harbor 
Sunday Symphony 
of violins 

brashly silenced 
by war drums. 


Hiroshima 

shimmers in summer sun 
with fragrant rows 

of Carolina peaches 

on my kitchen porch. 


Dallas 

shatters magic of Storytime 
black shock blurs 

faces of students 

riding with a Prince. 


Memphis 

a morning walk 

by the willow tree 

the mockingbird lay 

ants tearing at eyes and tongue. 


— Gladys Owings Hughes 


AT THE COTTON EXCHANGE 


It is the second week of July. 

Every living thing in Wilmington has wilted. 
Sweat runs down my back 

stands between my shoulder blades 
settles around my waist. 

I push back my hair. 

It is wet around the sides of my face 
curls into stubborn, wiry ringlets 

in this hellish heat and humidity. 

My clothes cling to my body like a lap baby. 
I am near the dock. 

The air is so still 

that the small boats tied up here 

sit as motionless as those sketched 

on the notecards and placemats 

put out in every gift shop and restaurant 
between here and Southport. 

I came up from Calabash, 

through Shallotte, Supply and Bolivia. 
Summer places —all hot, all still 

like the water, the boats. 

Quiet. Like the waterfront, 

this street, like the shopkeepers 

in the Cotton Exchange, 

tending their barrels and baskets 

of dried fruit and handicrafts. 

Content to talk among themselves, 
tolerant of strangers 

who let the cool air out 

the hot air in. 

They do not labor. They do not sweat. 
They did not load the heavy bales 

onto the long, wide wagon 

that hasn’t been rolled out in years. 

I buy a sprig, cut from a cotton plant 
the pod burst open by the down puff. 
The stem is tied with a red plaid ribbon. 
A small curio to put 

with the rest of my bric-a-brac. 
Tomorrow — it will remind me of yesterday. 


—Lois Holt 


FROM LAURINBURG LITANY 


O give me the comfort of thy help again, 
and stablish me with thy free Spirit. 
—Psalm 51 


XV. 


Usually I could bet on you 
and my insurance agent 

and my Masonic lodge, but 
this year somehow 

they did not renew greetings. 


Just you. Wow! 
XVI. 
A Hindu named Gandhi. 


an agnostic named Hammarskjéld. 

A Unitarian named Stevenson. 

A Confucian named Pound. 

A Shintoist who named himself Mishima. 
A Muslim named Anwar Sadat. 


XVII. 


This is not new. 

Never seek rich. 

Never forsake rich. 

Do what is required 

by the light of conscience. 


XVill. 


Somebody said 

“Go back.” 

Somebody at the border, fast, said 
“Do it fast and look to the right.” 


XIX. 


& Howard moped on New Year’s day and said, 
“Only cherry I ever had was in a cocktail.” 

& Marie said, “That is tough hangnails 

in your omelette, Howard.” 
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XX. 

Tygers pounce 

& lambs young screw. 

Did He who made them both make you? 
XXI. 

Hello, 

My Fancy! 

XXII. 


Boogie, boogie, oak tree, oak tree 
see that nun reading, Son? 
to a disco beat on Thursday? 


XXIII. 


The 3 being there was a splendid surprise! 


XXIV. 


Boarding music, booarding music 
boooarding music 
please 


—Ronald H. Bayes 


FOR A FIFTY-THREE DODGE 


That flathead six 

got eight miles to the gallon 

and the ball joints were so bad 

my teeth rattled for thirty minutes 

after we slapped the railroad tracks. 

The stabilizer bar was bent 

and the window cranks weren't connected 
to anything and the seats were so sprung 
I had to put two Coke crates 

under the driver's side just to see 

over the steering wheel. 

Three times the brake lines ruptured 

and sent me screaming into busy intersections. 


Still, there was that rainy night 

Ikissed Nancy Simmons goodbye for good 
and drove that Dodge into the dark. 

The lights over South River blurred 

like the eyes of an old lover turning away, 

and I looked out through that cracked 
windshield and believed, if only for a moment, 
that the highway to anywhere 

was wide open. 


— Stephen E. Smith 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Poets 


Anthony S. Abbott, author of Shaw and Christianity, has taught at Davidson Col- 
lege since 1964. In 1978 he was a William Atherton Scholar in poetry at the Bread 
Loaf Writers’ Conference. 


Betty Adcock is Kenan Writer-in-Residence at Meredith College. Her first book, 
Walking Out, won the Great Lakes Colleges New Writing Award. Her second, Net- 
tles, won the Roanoke-Chowan Award. She held a Fellowship in Poetry from the 
National Endowment for the Arts in 1984. 


Janet Adkins who was born in Texas, grew up in Boston, lived and worked in 
Scotland and Hawaii, settled on Minnesott Beach, NC as home. Her chapbook, 
Spiritsail, was published in 1981. 


Margaret Boothe Baddour served on the NCAC and was President of the NCPS. 
She teaches writing at Wayne Community College in Goldsboro, her home, A 
founding member of the NC Writers’ Network, she has published poems in 
Writers’ Choice, St. Andrews Review, Pembroke Magazine, Forum and others. 


Ronald H. Bayes directs the writing program at St. Andrews in Laurinburg, NC. 
A winner of the Roanoke-Chowan Award, he has written eleven books of verse. 
He has taught in Japan and Iceland with University of Maryland's University College. 


Elizabeth G. Bolton, born in Charlotte, NC, taught English and was a librarian. 
She is active in The Burlington Writers’ Club, The Friday Noon Poets, and the 
NCPS. She organizes “Poetry on Television” in Chapel Hill. 


Nancy Bradberry, a native of New York City, lived in Arizona and Wyoming before 
moving to Southern Pines, NC in 1983. 


June Wren Butler, a native of Siler City, is a church musician and former English 
teacher. “. . . mostly wife, mother, and grandmother,” she lives in Eden. 


Mary Belle Campbell, author of The Business of Being Alive, lives in Whispering 
Pines, NC. She teaches “Writing as Discovery,” at Sandhills College and has just 
completed a manuscript on the Mayan culture. 


Herbie Capps, a North Carolina native, served with the Air Force in Southeast 
Asia. He lives in Goldsboro and works with the Goldsboro Writers’ Group. 


Brunice C. Cole, Jr., who lives in Burlington, was born in Hillsborough. Drama 
and photography are among his key interests. 


Claire Cooperstein, painter, sculptor, and poet, has published in Cairn, The Lyricist, 
and The Crucible, where she was a prizewinner in 1981. She is presently enrolled in 
the MFA program in writing at Vermont College. 


Elizabeth (Betsy) Cox is Iowa born and now shares her time between Raleigh and 
Oriental, NC. Charter member of the NC Haiku Society, she is a student of Ike- 
bana and founder of the Unitarian-Universalist Writers’ Group. 
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Richard DeLos Mar, a former Marine Corps officer from Durham, won the Par- 
nassus Award of Adriondack College, NY in 1981. A student of Lee Strasberg, he 
has acted in NYC and directed a Ski School. 


Grace DiSanto, from Morganton, won the 1982 Oscar Arnold Young Memorial 
Award for her first collection, The Eye Is Single. Her poems have been anthologized 
in The Dream Book, An Anthology of Italian/American Women. 


Kitty Beasley Edwards has taught journalism, worked on newspapers, published 
widely and won numerous awards. She is president of the Greensboro Writers’. 


Mary E. B. Feagins, from Greensboro, author of Tending the Light, taught for 
many years at Guilford. She is a widely-published prizewinner. 


Virginia Fleming, born and raised in Highlands, author of So Tender the Spirit 
(1985), has published in Channels, The Cleveland Plain Dealer and Wayah Review. 
During the winter she works with Project W.R.I.T.E. in New Jersey. 


Marie Gilbert, from Greensboro, is author of From Comfort (1981) and The Song and 
the Seed (1983). She is published in Manna, Pembroke Magazine, St. Andrews Review, 
Cairn, Crucible, Fire and numerous others. 


Anna-Carolyn Stirewalt Gilbo is author of I Hate You! Love, Don. She has published 
in Hyperion, Soundings in Poetry, St. Andrews Review and others. She lives in Hills- 
borough and is active in writing groups. She has a novel in progress. 


Evalyn P. Gill edits International Poetry Review, translated French Women Poets, 
1930-1980 and has appeared in Cold Mountain Review, Southern Poetry Review, Pem- 
broke Magazine, Green River Review. Her latest book is Dialogue. 


Helen Goodman is a native of Michigan but now calls North Carolina home. A 
registered nurse, married with four children, she has been writing for five years. 


Elinor Owens Gray whose great-grandfather was Poet Laureate of Wales and 
grandfather was an opera singer, inherited her fascination with music and poetry. 
She is published nationally and lives in Burlington, NC. 


Bobby Sidna Hart has lived in NC since 1977. A mainframe computer I/O oper- 
ator for Wachovia Bank and Trust, she writes for film as well as verse. 


Leon C. Hinton is President of the NCPS and Treasurer for the NC Writers’ Net- 
work and Poetry Council of NC. He works as comptroller of a Burlington com- 
pany, and instructs part-time at the Technical College of Alamance. 


Muriel Hoff, former President of the Greensboro Writers’ Club, has published in 
Writers’ Choice, More Than Magnolias, Soundings in Poetry and others. She authored 
the book, Animal Alphabet Rhymes for Children up to Ninety. 


Lois Holt, a native of Durham and active award winner, has published in The : 
Pilot, International Poetry Review, Crucible, Tugboat Review, New North Carolina Poetry 
The Eighties, and elsewhere. 


Gladys Owings Hughes of Elon College, is a member of the executive boards of 
Burlington Writers’ and the NCPS. She has been published in anthologies and 
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literary magazines. She has two manuscripts “almost ready for print.” 


Ellen Turlington Johnston-Hale, a past president of the NCPS, is author of five 
books of poetry. She teaches in Poetry in the Schools, and taught a writing course 
at St. Andrews. Her TV series Poetry Alive airs nationally. 


Mary Kratt, a Charlotte writer whose first collection of poems Spirit Going Barefoot, 
is also author of Southern Is. . .. Two other books will be out soon. 


Cora B. Livingston, an Alabama native, is a member of the Goldsboro Writers’. 
Her poems have appeared in The Lyricist, Renaissance and soon in Manna. 


Robert Hill Long grew up in Wilmington where legends of the Cape Fear and the 
coast work their spell on him. He is director of the NC Writers’ Network. He has 
published widely in prose as well as verse. 


Linda Market of Concord, a commercial loan officer with First Union National 
Bank, came from Minnesota in 1984. This is her first publication. 


Barbara McCoy is a former English teacher, and edits haiku for the Piedmont Liter- 
ary Review, A Christmas Death is her chapbook of haiku/senryu. 


Lenard D. Moore, a native of Jacksonville, has served as regional director of the 
International Black Writers’ Conference. He authors a book of haiku, The Open 
Eye. His work is translated into Japanese, Spanish and Italian. 


Ruth Moose whose fiction has appeared in Atlantic Monthly and Redbook, has two 
books of poetry: To Survive and Finding Things In The Dark. A collection of short 
stories will be published soon by St. Andrews Press. 


Sallie Nixon who lives in Lincolnton won the American Academy of Poets Award 
as well as the Vreeland Award for Creative Writing. She has two collections of 
poetry: Surely—Goodness and Mercy and Second Grace. 


Lu Overton is a native and resident of Wadesboro. Her feature stories appeared in 
major North Carolina daily papers. She is currently writing and teaching. 


John Partin, a bank vice-president who lives at Harper's Point on the Bay River in 
Pamlico County, is an active ecologist interested in marine life. 


Sam Ragan is the Poet Laureate of North Carolina. Editor of The Pilot in Southern 
Pines, he was North Carolina’s first Secretary of Cultural Resources. Ragan is 
author of three prize-winning collections of poetry and many works of non- 
fiction. A recipient of the NC Award for achievements and contributions to the 
fine arts, he is also in the Journalism Hall of Fame. 


Royce Ray who grew up ona farm in Columbus County, is employed as an office 
cle in a paper mill. He belongs to the NCPS and Columbus Writers’. 


Sandra Redding has published poetry in More Than Magnolias, Writers’ Choice, 
Share, The Village Writer, O. Henry Festival Stories and non-fiction in The Greensboro 
News & Record and The Atlanta Journal/Constitution. 


Evolyn Rinehart grew up in Texas and settled in North Carolina twenty years ago. 
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She has published in many magazines and her first book is Grey Bird Flown. 


Kinloch Rivers, an English and math teacher, grew up in Charlotte. Past Presi- 
dent of the SC Poetry Society, he is trying to break into shor® fiction. 


Marie Kennedy Robins is a direct descendant of the early settlers who manufac- 
tured guns in Moore County (for use in the Revolutionary War). She lives in 
Southern Pines and is widely published in small magazines. 


Annella Moore Rockson, after having lived all over the world has returned to 
North Carolina. Her mother and family summer at Lake Waccamaw and Nags- 
head which remain strong influences. She lives in Durham with her cat Blue. 


Susan Rose is a retired business woman who is currently enrolled in the MA pro- 
gram at Duke. Her poetry is seen in anthologies of prize-winming poems. 


Rebecca Ball Rust is a Raleigh writer and founder of the NC Haiku Society. She 
currently publishes NC Haiku Society Press books, and is on the NCPS board. 


Ruby P. Shackleford, former English professor at Atlantic Christian College, was 
born in Wilson County. Widely published, she is a past President of the NCPS 
and her books of poetry number six. 


Stephen E. Smith, Southern Pines, is author of The Bushnell Hamp Poems, a book 
of stories: The Great Saturday Night Swindle and an upcoming book from St. An- 
drews Press, The Honeysuckle Shower and Other Parables. He was awarded the 1980 
Poetry Northwest Young Poet's prize. 


Mary C. Snotherly of Raleigh has published verse in over thixty magazines and 
written book reviews for many major North Carolina papers- She is one of the 
Four North Carolina Women Poets and is active in radio performance. 


Shelby Stephenson is author of Middle Creek Poems and Carolina Shout. Dr. 
Stephenson is editor of Pembroke Magazine, is an indefatigable book reviewer, 
plays a mean guitar and sings Southern Blues with gusto. 


Julie Suk, author of The Medicine Woman, lives in Charlotte, where she is Associate 
Editor of Southern Poetry Review. Widely published, she co-edited Bear Crossings, 
an anthology which gained recognition from Library Journal. 


Sally Svee has written a dozen stories and a novel since moving; to North Carolina 
from Colorado two years ago. She belongs to Network, NCPS and Burlington 
Writers’. 

Jean I. C. Tabory is a Scot who has lived in Kinston, NC for 24 ‘years. Retired as a 
psychologist from Caswell Center, she will pursue her writing: of poetry. 


Hazel Foster Thomas, author of Under Papa's Oak Tree, has published in more than 
a dozen magazines, anthologies and papers. She is a native of Sanford and says 
she likes to write from experience best. 


Kate Kelly Thomas, who grew up on the family tobacco farm in central North 
Carolina, is widely published. She is noted for her lively public poetry readings, 
and her 1984 title as the first Ms. Senior Citizen of North Carolina. 
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Marsha White Warren, Ohio born and bred, has been a Tar Heel since 1961. She 
feels the urgency of preserving events and language in verse and prose. Josie is her 
children’s novel in progress. 


John Foster West, professor of English at Appalachian State, is the author of three 
volumes of poetry and two novels. Born on Bull's Branch in Wilkes County, his 
novel, Time Was, was a candidate for the Pulitzer Prize. 


Nina A. Wicker grew up in the heart of the Piedmont —an area rich in oral family 
history. Her first book, October Rain on My Window, came out in 1984. Her delight 
is “talking poetry” with children. 


Lisa-Catherine Yost, from Hillsborough, is a sophomore at Appalachian State 
University. Lisa-Catherine has been a member of the NCPS since the eighth 
grade. She is a published poet. 


Artists 


Sheila G. Godwin, a Lumbee from Pembroke, majored in art at Pembroke State 
University. Married and mother of two boys, she works with kindergarten students 
and teaches art in the summer at P.S.U. with the Upward Bound program. 


Derek Lowry studied art in high school and college. He paints for his personal 
pleasure and also because he feels the need to incorporate in his work the Indian 
theme in order to preserve the Native American culture. 


Butch Chavis attended Pembroke State University and is currently working, and 
teaching Arts and Crafts at the Lumbee Regional Development Association. He 
attends as many Pow Wows as possible. 


DeLora Cummings, a Lumbee Indian from Robeson County, is a visual artist 
dedicated to the cultural arts. She specializes in watercolor and acrylic and 
presently teaches Art Education in the Robeson County Schools with the Indian 
Education Act. 

James Locklear is presently employed with the Indian Education Act Title IV. He 


works with Indian students giving them a basic understanding of art while show- 
ing them how to represent their Indian social structure in the American society. 
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“Standing on a hilltop, a landscape will spread like a map before us. We can 
see the prominent points, the heads of streams, the rocks, the coast — every- 
thing lies in proper perspective. Thus looking back upon history, we can see 
the importance of events which are hid from participants and onlookers. We 
can hail the Roanoke settlement as the beginning of English colonization in 
America.” —Peter J. Hamilton. 


(Connor, R.D.W.The Beginnings of English America. Raleigh, NC: North Carolina 
Historical Commission, 1907) 
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